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Follow-Through in the Middle East 


There have been many conflicting 
interpretations of the events that led 
up to the sending of the U.S. Marines 
into Lebanon. 

Some see these events primarily 
in the perspective of the struggle be- 
tween communism and the West. In 
this view, the revolutionary moves 
that have taken place in Syria and 
Iraq, and that threaten in Lebanon 
and Jordan, are basically the prod- 
ucts of Communist subversion and 
“indirect aggression,” with the aim 
of establishing Communist domina- 
tion of the Middle East. This view 
tends to regard Nasser as the willing 
or unwitting tool of Moscow, and 
Pan-Arabism as a disguise for Com- 
munist penetration. 

Another body of opinion holds 
that although Communist influence 
is undoubtedly a part of the picture 
and must be reckoned with, it is sec- 
ondary in importance, and that the 
revolutionary events are primarily the 
products of a genuine nationalist 
movement motivated by a desire for 
Arab unity, for independence of ex- 
ternal influence of all kinds, whether 
Western or Communist, for the re- 
placement of feudal regimes by gov- 
ernments more responsive to the 
needs of the people, and for improv- 
ing social and economic conditions. 

According to the first view, the 
sending of the Marines into Lebanon 
at the request of the Lebanese gov- 
ernment was a necessary emergency 
measure justified by the coup that 
overthrew the government of Iraq 
and by the evidence of outside influ- 
ence in the Lebanese and Jordanian 
disturbances. 

The second view holds that the 


U.S. move was a hasty and ill-con- 
sidered reflex action to bolster the 
status quo against pressures that were 
essentially domestic in character, and 
that the effect is likely to be that of 
consolidating the anti-Western forces 
in the Middle East and turning the 
more moderate elements toward Mos- 
cow. 

Which of these views is correct, or 
whether the truth lies somewhere be- 
tween, are questions that can be an- 
swered only in the light of all the 
facts, which are not yet available. 

Meanwhile, all segments of Ameri- 
can public opinion agree on the im- 
portance of finding ways to stabilize 
the situation so that the Marines can 
be withdrawn as quickly as possible. 


U. S. Proposals 


President Eisenhower, in his speech 
before the emergency session of the 
United Nations on August 13, pro- 
posed a series of steps under U.N. 
auspices that would not only justify 
this withdrawal in the view of the 
US. government, but that might 
serve to remove from the Middle 
East the exigent pressures of both the 
West and the East, and give positive 
but politically neutral help to the 
evolutionary forces at work in the 
region. 

These proposals are of two kinds: 
the first designed to maintain peace 
in the area; the second, to provide 
assistance for economic development 
of the Middle East. 

Toward maintaining peace, the 
President proposed the following: 

1) Consideration by the General 
Assembly of the security problems 
of Lebanon and Jordan, and of ways 


by which their independence and 
self-determination can be assured; 2) 
measures by the United Nations to 
prevent “fomenting of civil strife and 
subverting the will of the people” of 
one country by the government of 
another—specifically, U.N. action to 
monitor radio broadcasts across na- 
tional frontiers; 3) creation of a stand- 
by U.N. Peace Force to protect coun- 
tries of the area against “armed pres- 
sure and infiltration coming across 
their borders”; 4) development by 
the United Nations of plans to pre- 
vent a new arms race spiral in the 
Middle East. 

Toward assisting the Middle East 
to realize economic and social as- 
pirations, he proposed steps leading 
to the creation of a regional develop- 
ment institution “whose task it would 
be to accelerate progress in such fields 
as industry, agriculture, water supply, 
health, and education.” This institu- 
tion would be organized by the Arab 
states, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations 
and the World Bank, and would be 
governed and partially financed by 
the Arab states. The United States 
would help support such an institu- 
tion and would “join with other gov- 
ernments and the World Health Or- 
ganization in an all-out attack on pre- 
ventable disease in the Near East.” 


How Serious Are We? 

This statement by President Eisen- 
hower is significant not as a blueprint 
for action, but as a broad statement 
of U.S. objectives and a clear decla- 
ration of intent by the U.S. gov- 
ernment to pursue these objectives 


(Continued on page 4) 






















CONGRESSIONAL ROUNDUP 


Congressional adjournment came 
in the early morning hours of August 
24, after a nearly eight-month ses- 
sion. Faced with recession at home, 
with expressed dissatisfaction over 
foreign policy, with Russia’s scientif- 
ic achievements proved by Sputniks 
in orbit overhead, and with the neces- 
sity of moving rapidly into the age 
ot space, a bipartisan approach of 
compromise and ¢onciliation was 
achieved through able leadership 
from both sides of the aisle. 

While the ‘l'rade Agreements Act 
was extended for four years, the 
escape clause, peril point, and na- 
tional security sections were riddled 
with loopholes for protection of do- 
mestic industry from foreign com- 
petition. Foreign aid was slashed 
$625 million below the Administra- 
tion’s request, with $225 million of 
this cut in the Development Loan 
Fund grant. The first major legisla- 
tion to give federal aid to education, 
minus provisions for scholarships, 
was passed. 

Moves to override some recent 
Supreme Court decisions and limit 
jurisdiction of the Court were de- 
feated, as was the labor reform pro- 
posal, also the housing bill to pro- 
vide added authority for slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal. 

Listed below are some of the de- 
cisions made by the second session 
of the 85th Congress: 


MUTUAL SECURITY: Mutual Se- 
curity Appropriation for 1959 in mil- 
lions (in round numbers): 

Budget Author- Appro- 

Request ization priation 
Military Assistance $1,800 $1,605 $1,515 
Defense Support 835 810 750 
Development Loan 


Fund 625* 400 
President’s Contingency 

Fund 155 155 
Special Assistance 212 202.5 200 
Bilateral Technical 

Cooperation 142 150 150 
U.N. Technical 

Assistance 20 20 20** 
Organization of 

American States 1,5 1.5 1.5 
Other programs 106.6 106.6 106.6 


* Authorized 1957 on no-year basis. 

** For U.S. contributions to UNTA and Spe- 
cial Projects Fund, not to exceed 40 per- 
cent of contributions to total budget for 
each calendar year. 


TRADE: Trade Agreements Act 
was extended for four years, with 
new authority to President to cut 
tariffs 20 percent below present lev- 
els. These reductions may go into 
effect during 1962-66, to allow for 
developments in connection with 
European Common Market. Domes- 


sare HO: bi 


tic industry was given new opportuni- 
ties for protection from import com- 
petition, including: presidential au- 
thority to raise tariffs up to 50 per- 
cent above Smoot-Hawley ‘Tariff 
rates; broadened yational security 
section, which makes it possible for 
an individual as well as an industry 
to ask the Office of Civilian Defense 
and Mobilization to curb imports, 
taking into account new criteria for 
determining defense essentiality, in- 
cluding “substantial unemployment, 
decrease of revenues of government, 
loss of skills . . .”; congressional au- 
thority to override presidential veto 
of ‘Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tions in escape clause cases, by two- 
thirds vote in both houses. 

ANTI-DUMPING: ‘Treasury De- 
partment was given authority to as- 
sess higher “dumping duties” on low- 
priced foreign imports found by ‘Tar- 
iff Commission to be threatening 
injury to domestic industry. ‘Tariff 
Commission must find injury if its 
six members split 3-3 on a decision. 
‘l'reasury was also given greater lati- 
tude in comparing domestic and 
foreign competitive classes of goods 
for purposes of determining dumping. 


EURATOM: US. cooperation with 
European Atomic Energy Commu- 
nity—France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg—was authorized. Plan calls 
for United States to provide $135 
million of the initial cost of $350 
million to construct six nuclear power 
reactors through Export-Import Bank 
loan, and to underwrite some of the 
cost of the research and development 
program as well as to furnish fuel 
for reactors. 


UNEF: Congress went on record in 
support of permanent U. N. Police 
Force recruited from nations not 
represented on Security Council. 


IMMIGRATION: Opened way for 
32,000 Hungarian refugees admitted 
on a temporary basis after the 1956 
revolt, to gain permanent entry and 
become naturalized citizens. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK: A $2 
billion increase in lending authority 
of Export-Import Bank was approved, 
raising total authority to $7 billion. 


PUBLIC LAW 480: = Agricultural 
Development and Assistance Pro- 


Se ee 


gram, under which Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has carried on farm surplus 
disposal program, was extended for 
18° months. New uses for foreign 
currencies acquired under program 
include educational exchange activi- 
ties, trade fairs, translation of scien- 
tific documents, development of 
human resources and skills. 


IDA: Senate called for a prompt 
study of a proposal to establish In- 
ternational Development Association, 
as World Bank affiliate, to make 
long-term, low-interest loans repay- 
able entirely or in part in local cur- 
rencies. National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Problems to conduct study. 


FOREIGN POLICY REVIEW: 
Senate granted its Foreign Relations 
Committee $300,000 for “full and 
complete” two-year study of USS. 
foreign policy and $150,000 for study 
of US. relations with Latin America. 
‘lo be completed by June 1960; pre- 
liminary reports due January 31, 
1959. 


SPACE: Created the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, 
headed by a civilian administrator, 
to coordinate and conduct aeronau- 
tical and space activities, and de- 
clared it is U.S. policy that activities 
in space be devoted to peaceful pur- 
poses. Created standing committees 
of House and Senate to oversee space 
activities, except those primarily as- 
sociated with development of weap- 
ons systems or military operations. 


DEFENSE REORGANIZATION: 
Gave Secretary of Defense authority 
to direct and control the three mili- 
tary departments; provided for cen- 
tralized control over research and 
development; provided for larger 
Joint Staff. Gave congressional com- 
mittees some review powers in con- 
nection with reorganization. 


LOYALTY-SECURITY: C on fer- 
ence on S. 1411 as amended (to 
extend loyalty-security programs to 
all federal employees) added ter- 
minal date of June 30, 1959. House 
accepted Conference Report; Senate 
did not act. 


SUPREME COURT POWERS: 
Legislation to override some recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court and 
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to prevent state sedition laws from 
being declared invalid because of 
federal legislation, was defeated. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS: Auth- 
orized future expenditures of $1,556 
million for rivers and harbors and 
flood control projects after President 
had vetoed an earlier authorization, 
partly because of policy-making pro- 
visions which were eliminated in 
second, enacted, version. Appro- 
priated $1,118 million for construc- 
tion of public works by Army En- 
gineers, Interior Department, and 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


SALINE WATER: Authorized $10 
million for construction of at least 
five experimental plants to convert 
salt or brackish water into water 
suitable for agricultural, industrial, 
municipal, and other uses. 


WATER DEVELOPMENT COM- 
PACT: Consented to establishment 
of Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway 
Development Compact between Ten- 
nessee and Alabama and states con- 
tiguous to them, to create joint 
Authority to coordinate development 
of waterway. 


WATER POLLUTION: No action 
was taken on proposal to increase 
appropriation for grants to munici- 
palities for construction of sewage 
disposal plants. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES: A pro- 
posal’ to expand and liberalize pro- 


gram of loans to states and cities for, 


construction of public facilities, was 
passed by Senate but defeated in 
House. 


BOATING REGULATION: En- 
dorsed uniformity of boating laws 
between states and federal govern- 
ment and established some rules for 
operating pleasure and commercial 
craft, subject to fines. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT: Auth- 


orized Area Redevelopment Admin- . 


istration within Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to designate indus- 
trial and rural redevelopment areas in 
line with prescribed criteria; set up 
two revolving loan funds of $100 
million each for industrial and rural 
development; authorized grants of 
$75 million a year for construction 
and improvement of public facilities 
within the areas to alleviate unem- 
ployment; authorized annual appro- 
priations of $4.5 million for technical 
assistance to these areas; directed 


Secretary of Labor to provide voca- 
tional training to labor force in area 
if needed. Vetoed September 6, 1958. 


FARM PROGRAM: Established 
new price support and production 
control provisions for cotton, rice, 
corn, and feed grains. Extended Wool 
Act of 1954 for three years, granting 
up to 110 percent of parity to wool 
producers from tariff receipts on im- 
ported wool, and broadened source 
of tariff receipts to make about twice 
as much available for payments. 


SOCIAL SECURITY: Increased So- 
cial Security benefits and taxes an 
average of 7 percent. Also increased 
federal share of public assistance 
payments to some states, at esti- 
mated annual cost of $197 million. 


EDUCATION: Four-year federal ed- 
ucation program, authorizing $295 
million for student loans and $300 
million to help schoois buy scientific 
equipment, was approved. A voca- 
tional education program for training 
in skills necessary for defense was 
included. Also included were funds 
for institutes on counseling for teach- 
ers; institutes for training foreign 
language teachers; fellowships; guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing; centers 
for teaching little-known modern 
languages; research and experimen- 
tation on educational use of tele- 
vision, radio, and audio-visual aid; 


improvement of state educational ° 


statistics. 

SPECIAL SCHOOL AID: [xtended 
laws to provide federal money to 
build schools and help pay operating 
and maintenance expenses of schools 
in districts educating children of 
federally employed families. 


LABOR REFORM: Legislation 
which among other things would have 
required reporting and disclosure of 
union financial data, and election 
of national and local union officials 
by secret ballot, was defeated in 
House after Senate passage. 


LABOR WELFARE FUNDS: Public 
disclosure of employee pension and 
welfare fund plans was made man- 
datory. Data on financial status of 
such plans covering more than 25 
employees must be submitted to Sec- 
retary of Labor, who, however, was 
given no enforcement powers. The 
law becomes effective January 1, 1959. 


ALASKA: Alaska was admitted to 
the Union as the 49th state. 


D.C. HOME RULE: Senate passed 
but House did not act on bill to 
grant territorial form of government 
to District of Columbia. 


POSTAL RATES, PAY RAISES: 
Increased postage rates; authorized 
a 7.5 percent pay increase for all but 
top postal workers. Other legislation 
increased by 10 percent the pay of 
all government classified employees, 
white-collar workers in Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Atomic Energy 
Commission, Central Intelligence 
Agency, employees of legislative and 
judicial branches, and members of 
the Foreign Service. 


MINERAL STABILIZATION; Five- 
year price support program for lead, 
zinc, tungsten, and acid-grade fluor- 
spar; incentive payments for strategic 
minerals, and one-year stockpile pur- 
chase plan for copper, was passed 
by Senate, rejected by House. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER: Prohib- 
ited federal agencies, beginning June 
30, 1960, from buying meat from 
slaughterers who fail to use humane 
methods. Secretary of Agriculture 
must draw up by March 1, 1959, the 
tules to carry out the provision. 


BUDGET CONTROLS: Authorized 
President, when he has established 
satisfactory accounting system, to in- 
clude in each appropriation request 
to Congress a proposed limitation 
on annual accrued expenditures, i.e., 
a limit on amount the Government 
could spend for goods and services 
in fiscal year. Also provided that any 
unused balance would lapse at end 
of fiscal year. Currently some appro- 
priations voted by Congress can be 
carried over from year to year. 


APPROPRIATIONS: More than 
$80 billion was appropriated during 
session. This included budget of 
$76,256,7 39,683 for fiscal 1959, and 
supplemental funds for 1958 totaling 
$4,194,193,095. Defense department 
funds accounted for $39.6 billion— 
more than 50 percent of fiscal 1959 
appropriations. 


DEBT LIMIT: ‘Two increases in 
public debt ceiling were granted: the 
first, in January, was temporary raise 
of $5 billion, bringing figure to $280 
billion; the second came at close of 
session, and made permanent ceiling 
$283 billion, with temporary increase 
until June 1959, to $288 billion. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


(Continued from page 1) 


within and through the multilateral 
framework of the United Nations. 

Does this declaration amount to 
“passing the buck” to the United 
Nations, as some critics charge? Or 
does it reflect a genuine determina- 
tion to participate with all our re- 
sources in the development of a pos- 
itive U.N. policy for dealing cooper- 
atively with the problems of the Mid- 
dle East, and a willingness to carry 
out that joint policy faithfully, as the 
best hope for achieving our own ends? 

The extent of “follow-through” 
will answer these questions. Not only 
the Administration but the American 
people as well must be prepared to 
follow through in the process of joint 
policy-making within the United Na- 
tions, if the President’s proposals are 
to be more than words. 


The Work Ahead 


The first steps toward working out 
a U.N. policy and program for the 
Middle East were taken with unex- 
pected speed by the General Assem- 
bly on August 21. In a rare display 
of unity, the 10 Arab states presented 
a resolution, which the Assembly 
then unanimously adopted, calling 
upon the Secretary General to make 
such “practical arrangements” con- 
cerning the situation in Lebanon and 
Jordan as would facilitate the with- 
drawal of foreign troops; to continue 
his studies and consultations with the 
Arab states concerning a develop- 
ment institution to further economic 
growth in these countries; to report 
upon these efforts by September 30. 

Thus, when the General Assembly 
meets in regular session this fall, it 
may have before it U.N. plans for 
resolving the immediate crisis and 
preliminary U.N. proposals for long- 
range economic measures, as well as 
the question of an expanded U.N. 
Peace Force, which is already on the 
agenda. 

The period that lies ahead is one 
that will test the endurance not only 
of the American people and their 
leaders, but of the other peoples of 
the world as well. The task of ham- 
mering out a program of action that 
represents the common will and com- 
mands the common efforts of 81 na- 
tions, or even a majority of 81] na- 
tions, is a staggering one, and it can- 
not be accomplished quickly—partic- 
ularly when the issues involved are as 


complex and as close to the world’s 
raw nerve-ends as those in the Mid- 
dle East. It is a task that will call for 
infinite patience, tolerance, and po- 
litical’ finesse. There will doubtless 
be interminable speeches, recrimina- 
tions, charges and countercharges, 
deadlocks, delays, discouragements. 

But there will also be quiet, pa- 
tient negotiation by men of good will 
and intelligence in many delegations 
—and by the U.N. Secretary General, 
whose unique position makes him a 
key figure in the process of adjust- 
ment. There will be devoted hard 
work by the U.N. Secretariat and by 
the hundreds of nameless individuals 
who staff the U.N. delegations in 
New York and the foreign offices back 
home. And there will be, upon all 
these, the pressure of world opinion 
demanding that means be found to 
ease the intolerable tensions of our 
time. 


U.N. and Member Nations 


The plan that will emerge from 
this process will most probably be 
different from that submitted by 
President Eisenhower; indeed it must 
be different, if only to establish the 
freedom from great-power domina- 
tion that means so much to every 
smaller nation. But for better or for 
worse, the plan the United Nations 
adopts will carry an authority that no 
single nation’s plan can have, because 
it represents the highest common de- 
nominator, the realistic base upon 
which genuine joint action can be 
taken. 

Once a U.N. plan of action in the 
Middle East is agreed upon, a further 
test of the member states begins, for 
the only way any U.N. policy can be 
carried out is through the action of 
the individual governments. The 
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Know Your River Basin—latest in 
the League series of manuals to help 
members acquaint themselves with gov- 
ernmental structure—is ready, at 25¢ 
per copy. 

Order through your Publications 
Chairman. And if you haven’t already 
read On the Water Front (25¢) and 
Little Drops of Water (5¢), order 
those, too. Théy are the League’s basic 
publications on water. 
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agreed U.N. policy must become the 
central element in each country’s na- 
tional policy toward the problems of 
the region—and this applies to the 
United States as much as to any 
other nation. We will, of course, be 
obligated to carry out specific com- 
mitments we accept for putting the 
plan into effect. 


Questions to be Answered 


But beyond such specific commit- 
ments, “follow-through”. will require 
a careful testing of all our policies to 
make sure they are consistent with 
the approach we shall have adopted 
jointly with the other members of 
the United Nations. We shall have 
to ask ourselves: Are our bilateral 
economic aid programs in the region 
contributing to the success of the 
U.N. program, or conflicting with it? 
Are our actions in relation to our 
regional military arrangements con- 
sistent with the U.N. program? Are 
our diplomatic representatives in the 
area fully aware of the commitments 
we have assumed, and are they con- 
ducting the day-to-day business of 
their offices in the spirit of the U.N. 
program? Are the American people 
fully informed as to the plans their 
government has approved, and are 
they prepared to support the legisla- 
tion required for implementing the 
plans? 

As we watch the proceedings in 
the General Assembly during the 
next several months, we shall be ob- 


serving and participating in an ex- 


periment that may be of historic sig- 
nificance: a genuine effort to cope 
with the underlying causes of con- 
flict in a particular area through full 
use of the United Nations and all its 
resources. 

If this experiment succeeds, the 
world may have taken a long sttp 
toward enduring peace. It can suc- 
ceed only if we and the other mem- 
ber states of the United Nations fol- 
low through with decisiveness and 
good faith. 
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